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Editorial 


REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM 


Certain politicians and their allies seem to be getting 
disturbed about the fact that business organizations re- 
gard the cost of their public relations work as a normal 
business operating expense and that, in making out their 
tax reports, it, like all other business operating expense, 
is deductible from gross:income. 

Of course, the income tax laws of the United States 
have never taxed gross income. They have only taxed 
net income. 

This “nefarious” practice of regarding public relations 
expenditures of companies as an operating expense 
seems particularly to have stirred the ire of Senator Clin- 
ton Anderson of New Mexico, and of various non- 
Congressional groups whose attitudes are safely pre- 
dictable—they are, invariably, that business is terrible 
and only politicians with a sufficient degree of left-wing 
zeal are good. 

The philosophy behind this thinking seems to run like 
this: these public relations programs influence public 
thinking. Since public thinking influences the actions of 
members of Congress, these are indirect methods of in- 
fluencing Congress. Therefore, they are lobbying and 
ought to be brought under strict control and ought not 
to be carried on at what is glibly called “the taxpayers’ 
expense.” 

Those of us in the public relations field probably 
should not dismiss this as lightly as its phony logic would 
suggest it deserves to be dismissed. On the face of it, 
there is appeal to the unthinking and it is right down 
the alley of all the left-wing groups who are never 
averse to doing whatever they can to silence their op- 
ponents. Yet, if the principle were applied, that anything 
which had the effect of influencing public opinion was 
not a proper expense of doing business, what could one 
do that would be a legitimate expense of doing business? 
If a company paid its employees well, communicated ef- 
fectively with them, so that they deserved to be and were 
happy and satisfied in their jobs, it might, quite under- 
standably, affect the viewpoint of its employees toward 
legislation that some people might introduce to bat busi- 
ness over the head. 

Therefore, to go to a logical reductio ad absurdum, 
is a business to be accused of lobbying because it does 
not pay its employees starvation wages, treat them like 
slaves, and generally antagonize them in every way pos- 
sible? Not to do this certainly influences their opinions. 

Yet such a contention would be just about as sensible 
as the contention that because public relations activities 
of corporations do influence public opinion, they are 


not a necessary business expense and should not be so 
treated for tax purposes. 

Or, what about legal expenses? Certainly if a corpora- 
tion is attacked in the courts, the outcome is a matter 
which affects public opinion toward that corporation. Is 
it, therefore, to be expected that the cost to a corpora- 
tion for legal aid in defending itself against an attack 
or obtaining, in the normal course of business, legal ad- 
vice so it will not unwittingly transgress the law is an 
expense designed to influence public opinion and there- 
fore lobbying? Certainly the quality of one’s legal advice 
does influence public opinion. 

Or, what about a hospital? In order to get contribu- 
tions to maintain it and perform its service, it needs to 
persuade public opinion in its community that it serves 
a useful purpose and is worthy of support. Are the funds 
which it spends for this purpose to be put in a different 
classification than the funds it spends to take care of the 
patients after they arrive? 

Or, is the hospital one thing and a corporation quite 
another, with the latter having no right to try to create 
a favorable public opinion toward it and its activities? 
The first amendment to the Constitution guaranteeing 
freedom of speech and the right to petition—an amend- 
ment, incidentally, very dear to the hearts of all lefties— 
does not make any such differentiation. It guarantees 
these rights to all. 

Furthermore, if the principle were ever established 
in law that expenses which have the effect of influencing 
public opinion are not legitimate costs of doing business, 
how could it be applied without great discrimination? 
For example, we have heard of instances of young men 
and women who went to colleges and came away with 
quite different political views than they had when they 
entered. Evidently, their opinions were influenced. 
Should contributions to the colleges, therefore, be con- 
sidered as designed to influence Congress and no longer 
be deductible for tax purposes? 

We have even heard of the attitudes of people being 
influenced by sermons that were being preached in 
church. Are churches, therefore, instruments of lobbying, 
which have likewise an unjustified tax-free status? 

Where do we stop in carrying out this absurd con- 
tention that there is something evil about trying to edu- 
cate or influence public opinion? What is everything we 
do in the field of thought, discussion, and speaking but 
an effort to influence the ovinions of others? Doesn’t Mr. 
Anderson, when he runs for the Senate in New Mexico, 
try to influence the opinions of people in his state? 
Maybe if he weren’t so successful at it, the people of his 
state would use better judgment. 
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GERRYMANDER 
Gov. Gerry, of Massachusetts in 1812, introduced 
this stratagem by carving the state into new voting 
districts. Reaction ousted Gerry and defeated his 
party, led to quick repeal, added word to language. 


RUM, ROMANISM AND REBELLION 
Grover Cleveland, apparently facing defeat in presi- 


dential race of 1884, profited when Rev. Samuel 


Burchard “accused” him of pro-Catholic leanings, 
solidified Cleveland vote against James G. Blaine. 


THE PROHIBITION ISSUE 
Many believe Republican endorsement of “dry” 
cause in 1932 introduced false issue into campaign 
and alienated many staunch supporters whose ab- 
sence made Hoover reelection even more difficult. 


ampaign Blunders | 


an Change History | 


Common public relations mistakes 
of that uncommon breed of man who 
seeks election to public office 


by CLEM WHITAKER AND LEONE BAXTER 


For two current practitioners in the 
field of political public relations, this 


' whole article may be a mistake, as we 


protested mildly to The Editor when he 
suggested it. Prudence would seem to 
dictate that this is the type of think-piece 
which should be written, if at all, in 
the relative security of retirement, rather 
than before. 


But who wants to be half-safe .. . 
when the alternative is to live danger- 
ously? 


First off, it should be noted that while 
there are public relations mistakes com- 
mon to many candidates for public 
office, there are few common men 
among candidates—particularly among 
the successful candidates. 

These are uncommon men—the men 
who seek, with some success, to be 
mayors, governors, senators and presi- 
dents—and their frailties generally are 
by-products of the uncommon qualities 
which lift them out of the multitude 
and into the political spotlight. 

The man who can dream great dreams 
of political preferment, unabashed, and 
who has the strength, ability, fluency and 
personal magnetism to convince other 
men that they should support him—this 
uncommon man also has the capacity to 
make mistakes in no mean fashion. He 
has one great saving grace in this respect; 
usually he knows when he has booted 
the ball, and he is determined and quick 
on recovery. If he is worthy of his aspira- 
tions, he is strong on self-criticism, and 
ready to listen and to profit from the 
criticism of those close to him. He is 
as pliable as he is durable, or perhaps 
that should be stated in reverse. 


The girl who wistfully sang, “I Cain’t 
Say No,” in the unforgettable musical, 
“Oklahoma,” gave charming confession 
to a public relations mistake common to 
politics, as well as romance. 

One of the hardest words a candidate 
for public office ever iearns to say is 
simply, “No,” but those who fail to learn 
the imperative time and place for the 
short negative usually trip before they 
scale the heights. 

To the able candidate, inherently 
gifted in the art of pleasing—trained to 
lift his voice to the galleries, just as the 
matinee idol was trained before him, and 
conditioned to the stern reality that vic- 
tory or defeat may turn on his personal 
popularity with the voters — the word 
“No” often seems almost out of char- 
acter, a negation of all that he has 
learned. 

Yet actually, the ability to say “No”— 
when that’s the right answer—is the su- 
preme test of character in politics. In our 
experience, it is the dividing line which 
separates the great men, and the near- 
great, in The Great Game of Politics. 

The public, in this era of rapidly in- 
creasing political literacy, is not easily 
fooled, despite cynical commentaries to 
the contrary. And the candidate who 
tries to be all things to all men, in most 
instances, ends up with a constantly 
dwindling following as his opportunism 
catches up with him. 

One of the classic case histories in the 
fine art of saying ‘““No”—and of winning 
the support and esteem of the people in 
so doing—was supplied by the late Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft, who dissented often 
and vigorously, even when his dissent 
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CANDIDATE DEWEY 
Over-Confident 


seemed to invite grim political disaster. 

In the opinion of many of his con- 
temporaries, the man who won political 
knighthood as “Mr. Republican” prob- 
ably did more than any other man of his 
generation to disprove the dog-eared 
dogma that only shrewd opportunists can 
become successful politicians. To “Bob” 
Taft, that may well have been a greater 
triumph than the one he fell short of 
achieving, the Presidency. 

There are still many candidates for 
public office, of course, who will meas- 
ure up to high standards on what they 
consider major issues, affecting the wel- 
fare of the community, or the country, 
but who look upon straddling, trimming 
and evasion on lesser issues as accepted 
political practice. 

This is a “double standard” of politi- 
cal morality, so deeply ingrained and 
long-sanctioned by seeming public ac- 
ceptance, that it is not even recognized 
as dangerous practice by many who con- 
done it. One of the commonest public 
relations and public policy mistakes of 
political candidates, it will be one of the 
hardest to cope with. Yet even in this 
twilight zone, rapid development in the 


HARDING 
Too many friends? 


CANDIDATE TAFT 


Over-Dissented 


science and art of communication may 
soon make political dissembling a politi- 
cal liability. 

What are some of the other common 
public relations mistakes of that uncom- 
mon band—the men who run for public 
office? 

Two sharply-contrasting faults, over- 
confidence and a pervading sense of 
defeatism, frequently have caused public 
relations blunders in campaigns which 
have changed the course of political his- 
tory. 

Under the abnormal tensions, pres- 
sures and provocations of public life, 
even some of the great masters of poli- 
tics—men of the stature of Thomas E. 
Dewey and the late Franklin D. Roose- 
velt—suffered serious setbacks, due to 
mistakes which stemmed from over-con- 
fidence. 

F.D.R., one of the most persuasive 
men ever to occupy The White House, 
and usually as sure-footed as a mule on 
a mountain precipice, went over the 
edge when he took on the “Nine Old 
Men” of the Supreme Court with his 
court-packing program. And he over- 
matched himself again when he set out, 


GOV. KNIGHT 
No favors lately 


CANDIDATE WILLKIE 
Over-Anxious 


ROOSEVELT 
Rough but wise 


in an abundance of confidence, to purge 
some of his strongest opponents in the 
United States Senate. 

The catastrophic mistake of Tom 
Dewey’s campaign in 1948, in our 
opinion, was that he counted the people 
in, before they had voted—and coasted 
to defeat when he might well have 
sprinted to victory. Whether Tom Dewey 
and Earl Warren were guilty of this 
classic mistake of over-confidence, or 
whether the mistake was that of their 
managers, has long been debated. But 
this fact is undebatable—that one of the 
cardinal sins of either politics or public 
relations is to take the people for granted. 

Conversely and paradoxically, de- 
featism on the part of the Democratic 
Party leadership, in this same campaign, 
almost cost Harry Truman re-election to 
the Presidency. If Mr. Truman had ac- 
cepted the low opinion of his political 
chances shared by most of the leaders 
of his party, he never could have made 
the successful, whirlwind campaign 
which returned him to The White House. 
The voters liked Harry Truman’s fight- 
ing spirit, whether or not they approved 


Continued on Following Page 
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CANDIDATE STEVENSON 
Over-Loquacious 


Defeated defeatism 
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BARNSTORMING CANDIDATES 
With improved travel facilities candidates like Charles 
Evans Hughes, shown here touring Rockies, ranged 


far afield. Hughes on Californian visit failed to greet 
Sen. Johnson, a costly oversight. State went to Wilson. 


VOTES FOR WOMEN 
Suffrage amendment extending vote to women 
changed the rules, and candidates who had opposed 
it beat hasty retreat to avoid retribution at hands of 
vengeful ladies now armed with ballot as weapon. 


of all that President Truman had done, 
and public admiration for his dogged 
determination crystallized into public 
support on election day. 

When by the accident of natural en- 
dowment and the toil of constant prac- 
tice, a candidate is truly a silver-tongued 
orator, both he and his managers may 
be called blessed. 

He has found the bridge over a treach- 
erous chasm that waits to engulf the 
less gifted, the less experienced, the less 
articulate. But even the man who 
chooses his words with all the selec- 
tivity of a painter choosing his colors, 
and who employs them with the finesse 
of a surgeon handling his instruments, 
often gets into trouble common to the 
articulate and the inarticulate alike. 

Even the distinguished speaker who, 
as he mounts to the rostrum, mentally 
is slipping into the unseen robes of the 
dramatist-actor-statesman, often is hoist 
by his own petard of fluency. The 
danger strikes sharp as a Malay kris, 
when he becomes charmed by his own 
voice, by his verbs and by his adjectives 
—to put it flatly, when he talks too 
much. The smartest man on earth can’t 
talk forever and talk sense. 

Delighted when the speech begins, the 
audience subjected to overlong oratory 
begins to hear less and less of what it 
wants to hear from the great man. It 
forgets its earlier delight and now begins 
to note only the hard seats. It’s like the 
politician whom Governor Goodwin J. 
Knight of California tells about. He was 
asking a constituent for his vote on the 
basis of many past favors. “Don’t you 
remember,” he said, “how I appointed 
you to the Commission you wanted, how 
I personally bailed your uncle out of jail, 
how I got your mother-in-law a job?” 
“Sure,” said the constituent, “but what 
have you done for me lately?” 

Even the most talented speaker does 
well to present his gems judiciously and 
not too voluminously. When an audi- 
ence is surfeited, its enthusiasm turns to 
ennui (something definitely bad at the 
ballot box), and the performer finds he 
has missed completely his most im- 
portant cue of all—to get off the stage 
while the audience still wants more. 

Yet most of the headliners in politics 
will plead guilty, on occasion, to this 
public relations transgression. Presiden- 
tial Candidate Adlai Stevenson, at the 
conclusion of a recent talk before the 
San Francisco Press Club, turned to the 
chairman, confessed he had talked too 
long, and said: “I feel like the little girl 
who knew how to spell ‘banana,’ but 
didn’t know when to stop.” 


IMMIGRANT VOTERS 
Increase in immigration brought 
champions of national groups such as 


Many of the mistakes common to the 
uncommon men of politics spring from 
the faculty of communication. (But 
candidates, of course, would all be dead, 
without that faculty.) 

One of the pitfalls which trips and 
traps the innocent and the experienced 
alike is the hazardous tendency that 
comes under the heading, “extension of 
remarks.” 

For example, there’s the candidate 
who, in the heat of battle, armed with 
the exact statement he or his counsellors 
have thought out as the true and proper 
expression of his position on a matter 
of grave public interest, marches into a 
press conference with his flag proudly 
flying—determined to say what’s to be 
said and be done with it—only to slink 
out with his banner of determination 
firmly held . . . in the hands of the grin- 
ning press. 


Those competent gentlemen have 
needled the master into “extending his 
remarks.” They have made him issue 
statements which will make news, but 
lose votes. The candidate has answered 
their innocuous queries; he has set them 
right on their naive observations, from 
the depths of his wisdom. And he has 
put himself squarely out on the political 
limb prepared for him with the guile 
known only to a news man with a news 
man’s peculiar appreciation of headlines 
as the most beautiful things in art or 
nature. 

There are many other mistakes of 
speech and the written word, common 
among the men who run for public office 
—but not, by any means, restricted to 
them. 


There’s the pallid phrase . . . where a 
short, hard jab is needed. 

There are words without substance— 
and there are the clichés and generalities 
which were once almost synonymous 
with political speech, but which, hap- 
pily, are not quite so epidemic in this 
more critical era. 

There’s the smooth talk . . . the ele- 
gant suavity of speech which has cadence 
and resounding rhythm, but no lyrics 
the voters will long remember. 

Then there’s the encyclopedic candi- 
date who ranges over many subjects, but 
centers on none—and perhaps, worst of 
all, there’s the statistical prodigy, who 
might be a whiz on a quiz show, but 
who baffles many more voters than he 
converts. 

Now and then scholars and educators 
decide to enter the lists as candidates for 
public office; sometimes they adjust 

Continued on Page 19 
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TV’s Sorriest 
Commercials 


They’re the ones in which sight takes © 


a back seat to sound and the greatest — 
potential of the medium is overlooked 


by GeorGE H. GALLUP 
with LEYTON E. CaRTER, JR. 


One of the most dramatic cases of 
“cultural lag” today is to be found in 
the communications world in its handling 
of television. Electronic science has pro- 
vided the means for projecting words 
and pictures simultaneously to huge 
audiences, but curiously enough, the pic- 
ture is little used in this projection. De- 
pendence is still placed mostly on words 
to get the message across. 

The television viewer may quickly 
demonstrate this situation to his own 
satisfaction by a simple experiment in 
his living room. The next time you watch 
television, turn off the sound during the 
commercial and view the picture alone. 
From the picture, can you tell what is 
being advertised? Can you tell what the 
sponsor is saying about his product? 

If the sponsor’s message comes 


Dr. GEorRGE Horace GALLuP, chairman of 
Gallup and Robinson, Inc., and the most 
famous of the pollsters, is founder of the 
American Institute of Public Opinion and 
British Institute of Public Opinion, as well 
as Audience Research Institute, Inc. A na- 
tive of lowa, he received his undergraduate 
and doctorate degrees at lowa State, and 
has been the recipient of a number of hon- 
orary degrees from various universities. 
After a distinguished career in education, 
he became director of research for Young 
and Rubicam Advertising Agency, becom- 
ing also a professor at the Pulitzer School 
of Journalism, Columbia University. He has 
made numerous editorial surveys for lead- 
ing newspapers and both editorial and ad- 
vertising surveys for several of the principal 
national magazines. Dr. Gallup originated 
a method to measure comparative interest 
of readers in news features and advertising 
in newspapers and also for measuring the 
radio audiences of individual programs. 


through from the picture alone—that is, 
without the aid of words—the picture is 
obviously performing its communica- 
tions function. However, if no message 
is obtained from the picture, it is evident 
that the video is not contributing much 
to the process of communication. 

When this test is made it will become 
clear that television commercials are not 
using to greatest advantage the visual 
side of the medium. The astonishing fact 
is that in almost one out of two commer- 
cials appearing on the air today, the 
video fails to communicate specific ideas 
about the product. 

In a systematic test made by Gallup 
and Robinson, a group of women were 
shown a number of television commer- 
cials with the sound turned off. For each 
commercial the respondents were re- 
quested to identify the product being 
advertised and “play back” the selling 
argument from the picture. A study of 
this information reveals: 

One fourth of the commercials com- 
municated one or more ideas to every- 
one in the audience. 

One half of the commercials registered 
mixed performance—some respondents 
got ideas from the picture alone, others 
did not. 

One fourth of the commercials scored 
a complete blank. 

The picture types that do not work to 
communicate the sponsor’s message are 
well known to television viewers. 

Ordinarily the announcer stands in 
front of the camera, holds up the spon- 
sor’s product, gestures and moves his 
lips in a manner that appears to say: 
“Take it from me, folks, this product is 
really wonderful.” 

Continued on Following Page 


FREQUENT OFFENDERS 


TELLING the audience about the product 
rather than showing or demonstrating its 
virtues is most frequent misuse of medium. 


CHEESECAKE often distracts audience 
attention. (Who's looking at these rugs?) 


NUTS AND BOLTS shots that show noth- 
ing, require explanation from announcer. 
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THE AUDIENCE: READY MADE 
Few inventions have so changed the living 
patterns of an entire people as television. 


In appliance commercials the tele- 
vision viewer frequently sees “woman 
standing next to appliance and talking 
excitedly.” An appliance is a product 
with tangible features that lend them- 
selves readily to picturization, but most 
dependence is placed on words, not p‘c- 
torial demonstrations, to communicate 
a sense of value. 

In food and beverage commercials, 
the viewer is shown “ecstatic eaters” and 
“delighted drinkers.” The black and 
white characteristics of television make 
it difficult to communicate “appetite ap- 
peal” but the stereotype of “contented 
man eats food” is not a good solution, 


THE POSSIBILITIES: ENORMOUS 
Properly used, to demonstrate (as here), 
rather than tell, BV has a heavy potential. 


“A language of pictures igh 


challenge in communicationgo 


and there is heavy premium on creating 
better ways to communicate the idea that 
this food or beverage tastes good. As will 
be shown later, some ingenious and ef- 
fective solutions were found once the 
problem was recognized and creative 
imagination applied to it. 

In automobile commercials the state 
of the art is to show car “driving up hill 
and down vale.” Actually, about one out 
of every two automobile commercials 
goes this route. “Voice over” treatments 
are used to describe in glowing terms 
the advantages of the automobile. All 
the video portion of the commercial in- 
dicates is that the car runs! 

Weak video is found not only in prod- 
uct commercials, but also in the field of 
corporate institutional commercials as 
well. In these telecasts the viewer is fre- 
quently taken for an “interesting trip 
through the plant.” The viewer sees 
“busy workmen” and “machinery in 
operation” and hears voice over, explain- 
ing what is going on and what is behind 
the scenes. In some cases, the viewer has 
considerable difficulty in relating what he 
sees to what he hears. 

As everyone knows television costs 
money. The average Class A program 
today costs two to four million dollars. 
Industry estimates place television ex- 
penditures for 1956 at over nine hun- 
dred million dollars. 

Failure to exploit the video results in 
lost opportunity and waste of millions 
of communications dollars. 

One measure of this lost opportunity 
is the effectiveness of demonstration. 
Television is a “natural” for the salesman 
who believes in demonstrating what his 
product will do for the consumer. One 
form of demonstration—“white coated 
lab technician performs scientific experi- 
ment” is low payoff. In these situations 
the results of the experiment are not 
translated into the viewers world of ex- 
perience—the “consumer benefit” is not 
made clear. 

On the other hand, demonstrations 
which dramatize a consumer problem, 
and brand advantage in solving this 
problem perform markedly on the high 
side. The Gallup and Robinson Tele- 
vision Sales Index shows that high forms 


of demonstration that use pictures well 
sell four times as much merchandise as 
the stereotyped approach where the an- 
nouncer merely shows the product and 
extols its merits. 

Clearly therefore there is a huge pre- 
mium on developing creative techniques 
to exploit the new technology that gives 
communicators the power to project pic- 
tures to vast audiences. Or, in other 
words, what is needed is a language of 
pictures and thousands of creative people 
who can speak this language. 

Before discussing the development of 
a picture language, it is interesting to 
speculate on the reasons for the “cultural 
lag” in television communication. 

Twenty-five years ago newspaper and 
magazine editors were struggling to learn 
the value of pictures in telling stories. 

In the 1920’s rotogravure sections 
were merely a collection of animals, 
movie stars and battleships. In the latter 
part of this decade readership studies 
were made for the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune which showed that comic 
strips were widely read by adults, and 
that pictures had tremendous reader 
appeal. 

Gardner Cowles, Jr., publisher of the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, began 
experimenting with picture journalism, 
producing a syndicated feature “The 
Picture Story of World War I,” and 
working out the dummies for a picture 
magazine which eventually emerged as 
Look. The same kind of thinking was 
carried on by Henry Luce and his asso- 
ciates resulting in the birth of Life Mag- 
azine. Thus, the development of a picture 
language for magazine and newspaper 
use reaches back only 25 to 30 years. 

In the 1920’s radio began its great pe- 
riod of development. Advertising agen- 
cies shifted copywriters, who had pre- 
viously turned out advertising for print 
media, into radio departments. They 
soon learned that the spoken word is far 
different from the written word. Later 
when television came along, the radio 
commercial writers became television 
commercial writers. The emphasis, quite 
naturally was on words; radio writers 
knew the techniques of audio but not of 
video. 
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Now the wheel of technology has 
turned again and a new band of profes- 
sionals who think and talk in terms of 
pictures is emerging. 

The job of developing a language of 
pictures will never be finished, but al- 
ready research is beginning to formulate 
the principles that made for successful 
communication through pictures. 

Successful picture language uses the 
video to communicate specific ideas or 
sales arguments. Effective commercials 
make sure the “pictures” tell the sales 
story. 

In the instance of magazines, the four- 
color camera is very successful in com- 
municating “appetite appeal in food.” 
But “close-ups” in television don’t work 
very well because of the black and white 
characteristics of the medium. Successful 
television advertisers have had to develop 
illustrative devices which explains the 
“reason why” the product has or con- 
tains appetite appeal. 

For example, one of the leading ice 
cream companies wanted to communi- 
cate to viewers the idea that their ice 
cream “has flavor like old-fashioned ice 
cream.” To illustrate this, they employed 
a little girl dressed in old-fashioned 
clothes who was shown turning an old- 
fashioned ice cream freezer. This illus- 
trative device was successful in commu- 
nicating the basic idea about the prod- 
uct. Previously, commercials for this 
product had merely visualized the prod- 
uct and shown close-up of the product 
in the dish. The addition of the “little 
girl” sequence did not impair the visual- 
ization of the product and it was success- 
ful in communicating the additional 
sales argument. 

Hard-hitting visualization insures that 
the illustrative device is: 

1. Easily associated with the product. 

2. Easily associated with the viewer. 

3. Easily associated with the idea you 

wish to communicate. 

Example: A leading dentifrice manu- 
facturer attempts to communicate the 
idea that his dentifrice protects teeth. 
The illustrative device shown is that of 
a mother kissing her child good night. 
This treatment communicates the idea 
Continued on Page 26 
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In 1954, the latest year for which fig- 
ures are available, American corpora- 
tions contributed over $400,000,000 for 
charitable purposes. The totals for 1955 
and 1956 will probably be even higher. 
Our industrial organizations have al- 
ready effectively demonstrated that they 
can provide the material goods we need. 
Now, with this formidable record of giv- 
ing, they are acknowledging the fact 
that they have become more than manu- 
facturers of heavy steel, automobiles, 
stoves, and refrigerators — they are in 


CLAUDE L. ALEXANDER, Executive Secretary 
of the Contribution and Membership Com- 
mittee of Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey), joined the Jersey Standard organiza- 
tion in 1919 after two years of newspaper 
experience in New York City. 

After service in the department of Coordi- 
nation and Economics and later with the 
Budget Department, Mr. Alexander became 
chief budget analyst for the company. In 
1946, he was appointed to his present posi- 
tion which, among other duties, requires 
screening of requests from many sources 
for contributions from Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey). In addition to these 
duties, in 1955 when the Esso Education 
Foundation was formed, Mr. Alexander was 
elected secretary of the foundation and is 
a member of its administrative committee. 
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Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 


many other ways an important factor in 
the life of their local communities and 
of the nation. Because of this, what they 
do has extremely important social im- 
plications. 

Many companies interested in philan- 
thropy are seeking information on how 
to organize and conduct such activity in 
a sound, consistent, and effective way. 
They will often turn to their public rela- 
tions departments for help on the an- 
swers, and since this activity, obviously, 
has many public relations aspects, it is 
important for PR men to keep abreast 
of progress in the field of corporate giv- 


ing and to have a good understanding 


of the broad philosophy behind it. 
Actually, it has only been recently that 
company managements have been in a 
position to accept their social role. In 
the early part of this century, corpora- 
tions were fewer and less important in 
the economic structure of the United 
States. The one I work for—Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey)—had newly 
been divested of 33 separate subsidiaries, 
and it was struggling to readjust itself 
to a competit‘ve world. In those days the 
direct pursuit of immediate self-interest 
was widely acknowledged as the whole 
of business life. The public did not ex- 
pect corporations to be interested in so- 
cial welfare. Indeed, any evidence of so- 


cial consciousness on the part of business 
enterprises would immediately have been 
suspect. Philanthropy was _ regarded 
strictly as the province of wealthy in- 
dividuals. 

In the early days, too, when most in- 
corporated businesses were small, many 
were owned by a few men who directed 
their affairs locally. The boss who lived 
in the big house on the hill attended the 
local church and met with groups con- 
cerned with community affairs. Through 
such intimate contact with the mill town, 
employers knew the needs of local wel- 
fare, and, at the same time, they ususally 
were able personally to help meet those 
needs. 

Today, however, taxes have substan- 
tially reduced large private fortunes. The 
mill is now only one of many, and the 
property of a corporation is owned by 
thousands, or hundreds of thousands, of 
people scattered throughout the country. 
These stockholders are not acquainted 
with the mill town personally and can 
feel no direct interest in its welfare. If 
the responsibility for philanthropy is to 
be felt and met, it must be felt and met, 
in part, by the corporation itself. This 
then, in its simplest terms, is the need 
for corporate giving. 

But our business institutions are not 
giving away their money solely to meet 
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Handling contributions is a major public 
relations problem; here are the principles 
on which Standard of New Jersey acts 


a charitable need. The basis for their 
action goes much deeper. In a larger 
sense, it is all part of what might be 
called the “humanization” of our corpo- 
rate enterprises. More and more the 
American people have come to accept 
the idea that the corporation is a kind 
of person. And, with infinite wisdom, 
they have added the notion that a per- 
son — corporate or otherwise — should 
have not only rights but responsibilities, 
not only privileges but duties, not only 
a head but a heart. They have said, in 
effect: “Go ahead and be a person and 
enjoy the rights given to free men, but 
remember that this means you must also 
accept the duties of a citizen.” They 
want our corporations to be efficient, 
productive enterprises, of course; but 
they also want them to be aware of the 
social problems of our country and of 
the world, and to take the time and 
trouble a good citizen should take to 
help deal with them. 

Corporate citizenship is not just a one 
way affair, not all giving. Some time 
ago, business developed what has aptly 
been called “enlightened self-interest” 
when it joined with employees to pro- 
vide protection against emergencies, 
sickness, and the hazards of old age. The 
present emergence of corporations as 


philanthropists is really an extension of 
that same principle. 

How this philanthropic work can best 
be accomplished is quite another ques- 
tion. The allocation of millions of dollars 
to welfare, education, health, and com- 
munity service organizations obviously 
requires a great deal of thought on the 
part of business officials, and it would be 
extremely helpful if some definite prin- 
ciples could be established as a basis for 
making contributions. But unfortunately 
the whole field of corporate giving is so 
new that no good yardstick has yet been 
found. Companies — like individuals — 
will have logical reasons for wishing 
their support to go to certain institutions 
at certain times—the large gifts by busi- 
ness to the Red Cross during World War 
II being a case in point. And companies 
will have equally good reasons for using 
certain methods of deciding what groups 
should be supported, and by what 
amounts. In general, however, there is 
no easy formula, no substitute for thor- 
ough investigation and sound practical 
judgment. 

During the past few years, a number 
of corporations, discovering the difficul- 
ties involved in giving money away 
wisely, have expressed interest in the 
way Jersey Standard handles its contri- 


Science 


bution policy. Our company gives sub- 
stantial sums each year towards the sup- 
port of organizations whose activities 
are felt to be of some benefit to the oil 
business and business in general. We also 
make sizable contributions to various 
other trade organizations, economic edu- 
cation groups, charity and service or- 
ganizations. We do not pretend that we 
have hit upon the perfect system, and, 
with world-wide operations, our prob- 
lems are quite different from those of 
many other companies. But our experi- 
ence may be of some value to corpora- 
tions just beginning to formulate a con- 
tributions policy, or to those in the 
process of revamping their present set- 
up. 

About ten years ago, a five-man com- 
mittee and a full-time executive secretary 
were appointed to assist the Board of 
Directors in the review of our company’s 
support of worthy organizations. This 
group, in which my role is to serve as 
Executive Secretary, is called the Con- 
tribution and Membership Committee. 
It is made up entirely of top manage- 
ment people, and it is our responsibility 
to recommend basic policies governing 
company contributions and to review 


. whatever gifts are made. 


Our first task was to write a budget 
manual, covering procedure, that would 
be helpful to our affiliates. Then, in or- 
der to get a better picture of how our 
money was being spent, we devised a 
summary form which shows where our 
money is going and whether the em- 
phasis is shifting from one type of ex- 
penditure to another. 

Our budgets, prepared for the calen- 
dar year, are based on a careful review 

Continued on Page 21 
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PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES: 
It’s what they think that counts. 


Several years ago in trying to verify 
certain psychological principles in terms 
of experience I interviewed over a hun- 
dred of the world’s most successful men 
and women. One of these was Clark H. 
Minor, president of International Gen- 
eral Electric Company. “We were build- 
ing a new factory in China many years 
ago,” he said, “and the Chinese work- 
men were being taught to use automatic 
drills. These were new tools to them. 
Naturally there were some crushed 
fingers and other injuries. Suddenly the 
workers went out on strike—we had 
evil spirits in the plant. No work could 
be done until those spirits were removed. 

“Finally we hired the services of a 
‘modung,’ or witch doctor. With great 
ceremony her assistants built a bonfire 
in the court and placed food around it. 
With the aid of a small pine tree and 
a lot of chanting they coaxed the evil 


Besides being one of the top sales and adver- 
tising consultants in industry today, Daviv 
Guy Powers is a professor at Queens Col- 
lege, commentator on the Mutual Broad- 
casting System, and noted public speaker. 
He has written 11 books, including standard 
texts used by more than 147 universities 
and colleges. His latest book, “Live a New 
Life,” has sold over 100,000 copies. He is 
the creator of the “How to Tell and Sell 
Course,” more popularly known as _ the 
Powers Sales Course. He is in high demand 
as a lecturer before sales, advertising and 
other business groups and has been de- 
scribed by no less a pro than Dale Carne- 
gie as “the most brilliant teacher alive.” 
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spirits out of the building to eat the 
food. Actually the evidence of their eat- 
ing was demonstrated by the disappear- 
ance of the food. I suspect the witch 
doctor kicked it into the fire as she 
marched around carrying her pine tree 
and a big bottle. When the evil spirits 
were well fed they were easily coaxed 
into the pine tree and eventually into the 
bottle. The witch doctor received a lib- 
eral fee and went her way with the 
‘captured’ evil spirits. The workers were 
content, and work went on_ happily 
again.” 

Clark Minor’s company did not be- 
lieve in witch doctors, but evil spirits 
were a real influence in the lives of these 


Chinese workmen. So they went through 
this oriental ceremony and tried to be 
as serious about it as the workmen. They 
appreciated the feelings of the other man. 
Never try to force your opinion on 
others — even when you feel you are 
right. Indeed, the fact that you are right 
may be the very thing which will develop 
resistance. When you force an opinion 
you imply that you know better than the 
teachings of another man’s experience. 
Human beings will not learn that way. 
IT IS PSYCHOLOGICALLY IMPOS- 
SIBLE FOR A MAN TO DISMISS HIS 
EXPERIENCE. It is part of him. If you 
respect it, you may add to it. If you re- 
ject it, he will defend it to the death, 


by Davip Guy Pov 
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Many, many experiences in life go 
right by us until we discover this sim- 
ple principle). YOU CANNOT GIVE 
IDEAS TO OTHERS — YOU CAN 
ONLY ENLARGE ON WHAT THEY 
BELIEVE TO BE TRUE. No man is 
capable of accepting into his hoard of 
knowledge a completely new idea. All 
he can ever do is to add a similar item to 
the sum total of his experience. What is 
totally different he rejects as untrue. 

In 1944 our Army was trying to build 
an airstrip in Chabua, India. Under 
“Vinegar Joe” Stilwell, our engineering 


corps moved in and hired all the coolies 
in sight to cart earth, cement, and 
crushed stone for the field. To expedite 
the work, Stilwell had a thousand wheel- 
barrows sent in. The coolies refused to 
use them. 

“Make them use them,” suggested 
some of the junior officers. But “Vinegar 
Joe” knew better. He ordered his men 
to give the wheelbarrows to the coolies 
and “let them do what they want w:th 
them.” What did they do? Why, the only 
thing they knew how to do. They 
knocked off the wheels and undercar- 
riages and two of them would lift the 
loaded crates onto the head of a third, 
who would sail off with almost twice his 


Persuasion, says this 
distinguished authority, 
consists of grafting 
a new idea on an old 


IN COMMON: A COMMON TOUCH — Arthur Godfrey, 


own weight on his head. Were the coolies 
being foolish? According to our experi- 
ence, yes. But according to theirs, no. 
They knew that the muscles developed 
in their shoulders and necks made it 
easier for them to carry heavy loads 
that way. And what you and I know 
didn’t even interest them. 

The fact that you have an idea does 
not mean that you can give it to the 
other fellow. Be patient. He won’t get it 
if you merely tell him about it. You 
didn’t get it that way. You arrived at 
it through experience. At some time in 


life you had to fall down to discover 
gravity. You are trying to save him that 
trouble; it will take time, patience. 
Take advice from one of the most 
persuasive men of our time, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. Three days before he 
died he wrote in a faltering hand to 
Senator Claude Pepper: “We cannot 
jump to what we consider perfection if 
the other fellow does not go the whole 
way. He might think that his point of 
view was just as good as, or better than, 
ours.” Claude Pepper framed that let- 
ter and hung it in his office in the Senate 
building. This deep truth has been 
learned in many ways. Roosevelt was 
echoing the famous English sociopsy- 


unless they fit into his own experience. 


chologist, William Trotter, who said: “If 
the leader goes so far ahead as to cease 
to be in the herd, he will be ignored.” 

Yes, the same principle will work in a 
shop on Third Avenue or Fifth Avenue. 
It will work wherever men are at work, 
for man has an insatiable appetite for 
approval and understanding. No matter 
how small his cup, he desires that it be 
filled. Dignify him and you will win his 
cooperation and devotion. 

William Randolph Hearst built the 
world’s largest newspaper syndicate on 
this simple truth. “People,” said he, 


Mahatma Gandhi, Bruce Barton, William Randolph Hearst 


“will buy any paper which seems to ex- 
press their feelings in addition to print- 
ing the facts.” 

One of the shrewdest advertising men 


_ I know once said: “It seems to me that 


Sears, Roebuck has outwitted Mont- 
gomery Ward for years by thinking of 
a single habit you and I have. Sears 
makes its catalogue smaller than Mont- 
gomery Ward. When you and I stack 
catalogues, which one do we put on 
top? The small one, of course. Only 
when we can’t find what we want in the 
small book do we look in the big one. 
Sears thought about our habits. Mont- 
gomery Ward didn’t.” 

Continued on Page 16 
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=.“ One-third of Newsweek's family heads 
~ jn keyfederal;state and other government posts _ 
) Serving America’s Most Significant Million 


“What Pve 
Said All Along” 


Continued from Page 13 


Go that extra step—it will ease your 
journey. The next time you start to say 
“IT want. ..,” stop. Think a minute, and 
then start over with “We want...” You 
will be amazed how much more quickly 
you'll get what “We want.” 

The spirit of interest is crystallized 
by William A. Patterson, president of 
United Air Lines, in his penetrating con- 
cept of the machine. He believes men 
are more important than machines— 
and should be treated so. “One day,” he 
told me, “there was an accident in one 
of our shops. I happened to be there. As 
they took the man out I asked, ‘What 
happens to him as far as the payroll 
goes?’ I found out that they couldn’t 
have checked him out as fast as they 
did without laying the stretcher down to 
punch the time clock. 

“A machine came to mind. A ma- 
chine breaks down. Do we throw it 
away? A human being breaks down—a 
man who has stood by his job day in and 


day out giving his energy and being a 
good employee. Should we discard him? 

“We have tried in our company to do 
a job of education—educating people in 
our philosophy. We have tried to com- 
pare the things we do to people with 
the position we take on other matters. 
When a man about to be disciplined 
either through separation from the com- 
pany or through demotion appears be- 
fore me I have adopted this point of 
view. I place a value on a man’s job. 
Say a man is receiving two thousand 
dollars a year. I figure that is approxi- 
mately a fifty-thousand dollar invest- 
ment. In other words, he would need a 
principal of fifty thousand dollars to 
yield him this return of two thousand 
dollars a year. If you place a value on 
that man and follow it religiously, you 
begin to consider the seriousness of what 
you may be doing to him. If you stop 
and think that you are about to take 
fifty thousand dollars in principal away 
from a man and his family, you will 
begin weighing very carefully the ele- 
ments involved, and the extent of their 
seriousness. 

“It will inspire you to try to preserve 
what that man has. This has helped me, 


because it is so easy to discharge a man, 
and so difficult to rehabilitate him. It’s 
just human nature to be quick to destroy 
and slow to construct. We are too lazy 
at times to make the necessary effort.” 

Being interested in the other man 
means understanding his respect for 
himself—the dignity with which he re- 
gards himself. Remember, the meanest 
slave respects himself. Never upset a 
man’s applecart of values. He needs it 
to survive. 

As Mohandas Gandhi observed: 
“God, Himself, dare not appear to a 
hungry man except in the form of 
bread.” 

Bruce Barton, the world’s most fa- 
mous advertising man, has a novel way 
of keeping his mind on the other fel- 
low’s needs. He has a large photographic 
mural covering the entire rear wall of 
his New York office. It is a scene of the 
Atlantic City boardwalk jammed with 
people. “Those are the people,” says 
Barton, “that we must keep in mind. 
That is the market we must reach. It’s 
what they want, not what we want, that 
counts. That picture helps us to keep 
them in mind.” 


Continued on Page 27 
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The public relations of mental 
health shine brightly after a 
long campaign against darkness 


by Harry MILT 


Director of Public Relations 
National Association for Mental Health 


We who have been trying to arouse 
the public in the fight against mental 
illness believe we have struck a chord of 
national response—at long last. We think 
we have finally cracked the barrier which 
has for decades kept the American peo- 
ple unaware and unconcerned about the 
most widespread, the most devastating, 
the most costly health problem with 
which they have ever been confronted— 
mental illness. 

When you—and many others with you 
and before you—have been beating your 
head for years against an obstinate, un- 
yielding wall of public resistance; when 
your most stirring appeals have bounced 
back at you, ineffective, you just can’t 
help getting excited—even unprofes- 
sional — at the first sure signs that things 
are changing; that your story is catching 
on; that at last the public is starting to 
listen, talk, and act to combat its num- 
. ber one health problem. 

When I first came to work in the men- 
tal health field, a friend—an old-timer in 
public relations—said to me: “Brother, 
you've really got your work cut out for 
you. Why don’t you pick yourself a nice, 
easy disease like cancer to work with? 
Mental illness? You just can’t get the 


Harry MILT, Director of Public Relations 
for the National Association for Mental 
Health, is a former Washington newspaper- 
man. Between 1943 and 1951 he served as 
news editor and assistant managing editor 
of the WASHINGTON TIMES-HERALD. 
He is a graduate of New York University 
with a B.S. degree and received hi§ master’s 
degree in psychology from Columbia. He 
has been in his present position since 1951. 


Last February 12 the popular “You Are There,” CBS-TV 


series, enacted this scene showing Dr. Philippe Pinel strik- 
ing the chains from inmates of the notorious insane 
asylum, Bicetre. The landmark event took place in 1793. 


The Skeleton is Out of the Closet 


public to think about it or do anything 
about it. Why? Stigma! And if it isn’t 
stigma, it’s fear. And if it isn’t fear, it’s 
superstition and misunderstanding and 
plain downright ignorance.” I found that 
my friend had made a very realistic 
appraisal. The awesome triumvirate— 
stigma, fear, and misunderstanding—had 
done a very effective job over the years 
in choking off public interest and par- 
alyzing public action. 

Cancer, tuberculosis, and venereal dis- 
ease were also once heavily stigmatized. 
A historical review will show that so long 
as the public felt there was shame and 
disgrace attached to these illnesses, very 
little was done to combat them. It was 
only after intensive and widespread cam- 
paigns of public education that real prog- 
ress began. 

For centuries, the insane were consid- 
ered to be people possessed by demons 
and therefore to be locked away from 
society as a measure of safety to others. 
Instead of being accorded kindness and 
care—which all sick people need—the 
insane were chained, beaten, starved, 
tortured, and left to die in dungeons. In 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, while the dungeons were re- 
placed by “asylums,” the insane contin- 
ued to be regarded as subhuman and 
therefore not worthy of humane atten- 
tion and treatment. Even the relatives 
of the victims held this attitude toward 
the mentally ill, and many today still do. 

In public, the subject of mental illness 
was taboo. Newspapers, magazines, and 
other media wouldn’t touch it. Teachers, 
doctors, clergymen, lawyers, lecturers 
shrouded it in mystery. The tendency 


was to push both the victim and the sub- 
ject out of sight and out of mind. The 
skeleton was locked safely in the closet, 
and no one, it seemed, had the courage 
to open the door. 

Then came World War II and the be- 
ginning of the awakening. To the stand- 
ard reasons for medical rejection of 
draftees and enlistees, the Selective Serv- 
ice added another: mental disorder. By 
the time the selective process was fin- 
ished, more than 900,000 men between 
the ages of 18 and 37 had been dis- 
qualified for service because of mental 
disorder — nearly 18 per cent of the 
5,000,000 men rejected for all causes. 

This was not all. Many who had not 
been weeded out by their draft boards 
broke down in service. Between 1941 
and 1945, about 460,000 men were given 
medical discharges because of mental 
disorder. These constituted 36 per cent 
of the total 1,250,000 medical dis- 
charges. In addition, another 250,000 
were given administrative discharges be- 
cause of mental disorder. 

These shocking figures brought the 
government officials and medical leaders 


_ up short. Said they: “If the same high 


incidence of mental illness exists in the 
general population as well, then we've 
really got a first-class problem on our 
hands.” It did and they had. It didn’t 
take long to find out that there were 
more people in mental hospitals than 
there were in all other hospitals com- 
bined. Nor did it take long to disclose 
that in addition to those in mental hos- 
pitals, many millions of other Americans 
—one in every 16—were suffering from 

Continued on Following Page 
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THE HUMAN WASTE OF MENTAL STRESS 


Neighborhood Nagging 


some form of mental disorder severe 
enough to require psychiatric treatment. 

The problem was compounded by 
very severe shortages of staff, supplies, 
equipment, funds, space. It was no longer 
a matter of lack of knowledge on the 
treatment and prevention of mental dis- 
order. It was a matter of being unable to 
apply broadly the knowledge which 
science had already gathered. The then 
Surgeon General of the U.S. Public 
Health Service, Dr. Thomas Parran, 
dubbed mental illness the nation’s Num- 
ber One Health Problem and called for 
national mobilization to combat it. 

But while government officials and 
medical men were ready to recognize the 
serious situation and to do something 
about it, the public was not—or rather, 
it could not because the media of infor- 
mation had yet to be educated and con- 
vinced. 

The great tragedy of this situation lay 
in the fact that there was no longer any 
need to believe that mental illness was 
incurable. Tweny-five years ago, per- 
haps, yes; because very few mentally sick 
people did recover then, deprived as they 
were of scientific care. But things have 
changed tremendously. Spurred by the 
insistence of the psychiatric profession, 
of humanely motivated government of- 
ficials, of citizens’ mental health asso- 
ciations throughout the country, most 
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Reduced Productivity 


Alcoholism 


hospital administrators have abandoned 
medieval ideas and practices and have 
introduced modern treatment methods 
for at least some of their patients. 

In a short 20 years—from about 1930 
until about 1950—improvement and re- 
covery rates for several of the mental 
illnesses more than doubled. In 1930, for 
example, schizophrenia (which each 
year sends more than 50,000 new vic- 
tims to mental hospitals) had a recovery 
and improvement rate of about 30 per 
cent (that is, only about 30 per cent of 
the people who entered mental hospitals 
with this disease ever left as improved 
or recovered). In 1950 the rate had risen 
to about 60 per cent. A similar change 
took place with regard to involutional 
melancholia, a mental illness which af- 
fects middle-aged people. In 1930 the 
improvement and recovery rate was 
about 35 per cent. In 1950 it was 70 per 
cent, and some hospitals even claimed 
rates as high as 85 and 90 per cent. But 
the public remained in ignorance of these 
hopeful developments—continued to be- 
lieve that mental illness was incurable— 
chiefly because the media of information 
had not yet been educated and were not 
yet convinced. 

Here, indeed, was an immensely chal- 
lenging public relations situation. We had 
a well-stocked arsenal of informational 
ammunition which, if we could only use 


it, we knew would jolt the nation out of 
its lethargy and get it moving in the di- 
rection of an organized attack on men- 
tal illness. 


There were those who said we needed 
a special gimmick. Others said we ought 
to stress the plight of the emotionally 
disturbed child, patterning our appeal 
after that of the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis. Some said we 
ought to stress the positive aspect, men- 
tal health, instead of the negative aspect, 
mental illness. There was talk about find- 
ing “the magic button” which would 
touch off a wave of popular response. 
“Use the scare technique,” some coun- 
seled. “Use the tear-jerker technique,” 
said others. 


All this advice was well meant, but, 
as a public relations old-timer pointed 
out, it was off the track. Said he: “It 
doesn’t very much matter at this point 
which angle you use or what emphasis 
you stress. The most important thing 
right now is not ‘angle’ but ‘mechanics.’ 
If you plan to reach millions of people 
quickly with a smash impact you’ve got 
to do it through the television, radio, top- 
circulation magazines, newspaper fea- 
ture syndicates, and wire services. Have 
you got the approval of the Advertising 
Council for your radio-TV publicity? 
How do you stand with the Magazine 
Publishers Association? Do any of your 
people have contacts with the Associa- 
tion of Science Writers? What contacts 
do you have with sponsors of television 
and radio shows, network executives, 
producers, advertising agency heads, 
account executives? 

“Have you obtained the support of 
the Outdoor Advertising Association? Is 
the Post Office Department using cancel- 
lation dies carrying your appeal? Do you 
have a public relations advisory com- 
mittee made up of top people in public 
relations, advertising, publishing, radio- 
TV, and films—people who will not only 
advise you, but who will open doors for 
you?” 

To experienced public relations peo- 
ple, this advice may sound not terribly 
profound. But to a group of people who 
knew very much about mental health 
and very little about public relations, this 
advice was tremendously valuable. It 
made a great deal of sense. It revealed a 
field of operations of which we were 
hardly cognizant in all our years of plug- 
ging for public recognition and accept- 
ance. We liked the advice and we took it. 

The results, we think, have been quite 
impressive in the past two or three years: 
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quickly to this new, robust world, but 
not infrequently their pedantic English 
presents a problem of first magnitude. 

We once had the inspiring experience 
of serving as public relations counsel to 
the gentle, profound C. C. Young, a re- 
formed teacher and writer of English 
textbooks who became Governor—and 
who suffered excruciating torture trying 
to learn political English. He made an 
excellent Governor, but his rating as a 
candidate was something less than that. 
He seldom remembered either the face 
or name of a constituent, and he died 
never having resolved the mystery of po- 
litical speech. His English texts, how- 
ever, are still standard works in the 
country’s public schools, so we have 
decided that the fault was not his, but 
that of politics. 

Aristotle laid down the basic rule, 
not only for candidates for public office, 
but for all men who seek to influence 
public opinion, when he said: “Think 
like a wise man, but communicate in the 
language of the people.” 

Leaving the complex but fascinating 
subject of political expression, here, in 
capsule form, are some of the other pub- 
lic relations mistakes common to many 
candidates for political office: 

1. Defensive thinking and defensive 
action. There is a fundamental rule that 
can’t be violated with impunity in the 
field of professional campaigning for 
high public office. The rule is simply 
this: You can’t wage a defensive cam- 
paign and win. Fortunately, a good of- 
fense is the best defense—in politics, as 
in the prize ring. A constructive, affirma- 
tive program is the best answer to this 
problem. 

Some years ago, former Mayor Roger 
Lapham of San Francisco was faced 
with a recall election, and we were 
given the interesting task of managing 
his fight against that recall action. He 
was in a defensive position for only one 
day, for on the second day of the cam- 
paign he signed his own recall petitions 
—and challenged his critics to take their 
case to the people without delay. He 
had no opponents on the ballot; he was 
simply a target for his critics. But out 
of this array came a composite picture 
on the billboards, and in the newspapers 
of San Francisco, of “The Faceless Man” 


who presumably would succeed to the 
Mayor’s post if the recall was successful. 
“The Faceless Man” was overwhelmingly 
defeated—and Mayor Lapham received 
the people’s go-ahead to finish his tenure 
in office. This is an unusual case history, 
perhaps, but it does illustrate the fact 
that no campaign is foredoomed to de- 
fensive action. 

2. Poor timing. This, without doubt, is 
the fatal flaw which destroys more can- 
didates (and campaign managers) than 
almost any other mistake common to 
men of politics. Careful planning—the 
solid foundation of any successful cam- 
paign structure—can and will bring a 
campaign to its peak in the final days 
before election, rather than too early 
or too late. 

Theodore Roosevelt said, “The tomb- 
stones marking the tragedies of states- 
manship almost always bear the same 
inscription, ‘TOO LATE.’ ” Rough and 
wise Teddy Roosevelt, if he had been 
talking specifically about political cam- 
paigns, undoubtedly would have added, 
“or TOO EARLY.” 

Wendell Willkie, who broke all politi- 
cal precedents with his phenomenal Re- 
publican Convention victory in 1940, 
was a brilliant amateur in competition 
with brilliant pros—and at the general 
election he lacked the steam for the final 
sprint. He had reached and passed his 
peak a month before election. If he had 
come up through the chairs of lower po- 


litical offices, and learned the more 
primary lessons of politics, he never 
would have made that error. 

3. Lack of discrimination in selecting 
friends and advisers. President Warren 
G. Harding died, a broken-hearted man, 
let down by men who failed to measure 
up to the high standards required of 
those who merit a President’s friendship 
and confidence. 

We have a curious rule in our office, 
but one which experience has taught us 
is sound: “Beware of the candidate who 
has no enemies.” Usually, if he lacks 
enemies, he is lacking in character, too— 
and in the moral stamina which the peo- 
ple have a right to expect in those who 
govern other men. Probably, “He Cain’t 
Say No.” 

In the final analysis, the mortal error, 
unforgiven by the electorate, is the sin 
of political schizophrenia. 

The candidate with the “split per- 
sonality,” who agrees today with those 
on his left, and tonight with those on his 
right—without even crossing his fingers 
in plain sight—should heed the advice 
Dwight D. Eisenhower gave the country 
on the eve of his election to the Presi- 
dency. “What Americans need most,” he 
said, “is a sense of direction.” 

That is what the candidate who values 
honor, dignity, public trust—and politi- 
cal success—must strive to maintain: a 
sureness as to which way he’s heading, 
a true sense of direction. 


THE AUTHORS, Leone Baxter and Clem Whitaker (in private life Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitaker), are executive directors of the host committee on the Republican Convention. 
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A Test for Your Political Savvy 


How many running mates can you name ? 


In the heat of political campaigns, the 
names of candidates on the national 
ticket are on everyone’s mind. But mem- 
ories are short when it comes to vice- 


1920 — These ladies lent novelty, if not elegance, 
to the Harding-Cox balloting when the former won 
heavily. Both of the candidates were from Ohio. 


presidential aspirants, particularly those 
who are defeated. The photographs be- 
low show voting at national elections 
since 1920. How many of the 18 candi- 


BOARD or 
ELECTIONS 
MEETS 


HERE 


Roaister Nore 


dates for Vice-President (two of them 
repeaters) can you name? Tip: Three 
became President of the United States. 
The answers to this quiz on Page 28. 


1924 — Hats were racy when Calvin 1928 — Herbert Hoover 
Coolidge became easy winner over John W. bested Al Smith, taking 
Davis despite taint of the Teapot Dome affair. four of southern states. 


1932 — Ankle-length skirts and 1936 — Landon of Kansas bowed to Roosevelt's second- 1940 — Fashions had changed 


F. D. R. arrived on the U.S. scene. term bid. although AAA and NRA had been declared out. again by time of Willkie bid. 


1944 — Fourth-term was won by Roosevelt over 1948 — Harry Truman scored 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey in a war-time elec- an upset victory over Dewey as 
tion which produced few fireworks and little drama. world split over Communism. 
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1952 — Infectious grin of Candidate 
Eisenhower was popular as nation decided 
“I Like Ike” in thumping landslide vote. 
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Rules for Giving 
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of the work and needs of organizations 
we support rather than, for example, on 
an arbitrary sum of money earmarked 
for donations or on an estimate of our 
net earnings for the period. Budgets are 
examined by the Contribution and Mem- 
bership Committee and the Board, and 
each item is scrutinized on the basis of 
a number of check points: the purpose 
of the organization; officers and princi- 
pal sponsors; appraisal of the organiza- 
tion; benefit to the company, direct or 
indirect; a review of the publications of 
the organization, and whether those pub- 
lications furnished a service that relieves 
us of studies we might otherwise have 
to make ourselves; and, wherever pos- 
sible, the budget of the organization. 

One thing that has been very helpful 
in this connection is a continuing card 
record of organizations to which we 
give, or might some day give, support. 
The cards contain information on the 
check points just mentioned and on any- 
thing else that seems pertinent, such as 
current activities of the organization and 
notable public reaction, either good or 
bad, to what it is doing. 

Jersey’s policy, in other words, is to 
make a yearly analysis of all continuing 
contributions to see whether each organ- 
ization’s objectives are valid and expen- 
ditures reasonable, whether the media 
and methods used are effective, and 
whether the activity is duplicated in 
whole or in part by other organizations 
we support. This work requires close 
contact with the organization, and, in 
many cases, our Board has designated 
certain company personnel to take an ac- 
tive interest in specific organizations and 
to report periodically on the value of the 
work being done. Thus, when the Con- 
tribution and Membership Committee is 
ready to make its decision, the justifica- 
tion for support of each organization is 
pretty well documented. 

Although, as has been pointed out, 
there seem to be no hard and fast criteria 
for sifting requests for support, we have 
found that there are several things it is 
well to keep in mind. In making gifts to 
charities, the company believes it should 
be acting as a responsible member of the 
communities in which it does business. 
Contributions to other organizations are 
made because the company expects to 


benefit, directly or indirectly, from their 
work. So, before anything is done, re- 
quests are carefully examined in the light 
of these two purposes. 

We feel, moreover, that the amount 
of any gift we make should be reason- 
able in terms of the total amount being 
raised by the organization seeking aid, 
and should never represent a dispropor- 
tionate percentage of the organization’s 
total fund. Exceptions are made, of 
course, in cases where we assist in 
launching what is believed to be an un- 
usually worthwhile undertaking. But our 
contributions in such instances are grad- 
ually reduced as support from other 
sources is obtained. 

In general, the company supports 
those charitable organizations which are 
highly esteemed in the community. We 
feel that our course is reasonably clear 
in regard to contributions to hospitals 
and for recreational facilities in areas 
where major plants are located and 
where employees of the company will 
have the benefit of their use. Also, the 
Company’s interest and advantage is 
quite evident with respect to contribu- 
tions to educational institutions for re- 
search closely related to the company’s 
activities. 

As a matter of fact, we, like many 
other corporations, have felt it advisable 
to treat general support of educational 
institutions as something of a special 
case. Certainly business and industry 
have long been beneficiaries of the vast 
American educational system which has 
given us not only trained and more pro- 
ductive manpower, but prosperous and 
more valuable markets. And actually, 
helping to maintain and improve high 
standards of education is the proper con- 
cern of all citizens, including the nation’s 
corporate citizens. This obligation—par- 
ticularly toward our privately endowed 
colleges and universities—has been made 
increasingly apparent recently by the 
fact that those institutions have become 
caught in a squeeze between fixed in- 
come and rapidly rising costs. 

It is important to all of us to see that 
freedom of choice in the educational 
world does not become restricted, be- 
cause of lack of adequate support, to 
politically supported colleges and uni- 
versities. Our well being as individuals 


and as a nation depends to a consider- 
able extent upon how well higher edu- 
cation does its job, and the quality of 
that performance is bound to suffer if 
private schools pass by default from 
private hands. 

In meeting the needs of private edu- 
cation, corporations have followed many 
different courses. At Jersey Standard, we 
are still in the process of experimenta- 
tion. For a time, members of the Jersey 
family of companies made direct con- 
tributions to colleges and universities. 
Recently, however, in an effort to pro- 
vide the means of coordinating grants 
for educational purposes and of admin- 
istering them more effectively and equi- 
tably than had been possible before, Jer- 
sey and certain of its domestic affiliates 
established an independent organization 
called the Esso Education Foundation. 
It is believed that this foundation, which 
has pledges for this year of one and a 
half million dollars, will facilitate the 
job of giving support to education and 
will put such assistance on a basis that 
need not necessarily be dependent on 
year-to-year business conditions. Both 
the direct contributions and the activities 
of the foundation have been helped by 
an advisory committee of prominent 
educators who are retained to submit 
their independent recommendations. 

Having a special committee within a 
company to handle contributions other 
than educational ones offers important 
advantages. It removes from the desks of 
top company officials the delicate prob- 
lem of making contributions, and it saves 
those officials embarrassment by en- 
abling them to refer requests they receive 
to the proper company agency. Then 
too, being familiar with the work of so 
many organizations, such agencies can 
often be helpful even to people whose 
requests must be turned down. Thus it 
is possible to reap at least some good will 
from the necessity of saying “no.” 

Corporate giving may entail many 
comp'ex problems, but they are far from 
insurmountable. The need for large scale 
philanthropy is increasing daily. And it 


‘is warming, I think, that our corporate 


enterprises are moving fast to recognize 
the human side of their affairs. By 
choice, rather than by compulsion, they 
are acknowledging that the society from 
which they draw their livelihood is owed 
something in return in addition to good 
products, good wages, good dividends. 
In its giving, business has a golden op- 
portunity to demonstrate that it can be 
responsive to the needs of society beyond 
material requirements. And, in doing so, 
it is helping itself most of all. 
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Dozens of magazine articles on mental 
illness in all of the top-circulation mag- 
azines. Scores of full-length shows on 
television and radio, to say nothing of 
the thousands of network spot announce- 
ments and the tens of thousands of local 
station announcements. One syndicated 
column after another dealing with some 
facet of the mental illness story. Thou- 
sands of newspaper clippings of wire- 
service stories, plus tens of thousands of 
clippings of stories placed locally by our 
state and local mental health associa- 
tions. Thousands of 24-sheeters. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of transit cards. 
Mental Health Week firmly established 
as one of the most widely publicized and 
widely observed of all the public service 
weeks. Proclamations by the President, 
by governors, by mayors. Resolutions of 
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VICE-PRESIDENT Richard M. Nixon receives the 1956 Mental Health Campaign poster 
from Miss Martha Rountree, national campaign chairman, shortly before he appeared on 
the CBS network telecast which officially opened the unit's annual drive for members. 


support by both houses of the Congress. 

Of course, we — that is, the national 
office and the 500 state and local asso- 
ciations of the National Association for 
Mental Health — are not naive enough 
to think that we were directly respon- 
sible for every bit of public information 
that was generated in the past three or 
four years, but we do like to think that 
we provided the impetus. 

Our public relations campaigns are 
now beginning to pay off. New mental 
health associations are springing up all 
over the country. Our fund-raising cam- 
paigns have shown steady improvement 
year after year. Two years ago we raised 
a little over $1,000,000 nationally. Last 
year the figure exceeded $2,000,000. 
This year we hope to top $3,500,000. 
Millions of dollars collected means ulti- 
mately millions of people thinking and 
talking about mental illness, and acting 
to combat it, millions of people, indi- 
vidually and through their organizations. 

We are particularly gratified at the 
response of huge national service organ- 
izations such as the Kiwanis, the Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the American 
Medical Association, which this year 
adopted mental health for major pro- 
gram emphasis; the 33rd Degree Scottish 
Rite, which has for years been directing 
a comprehensive research program on 
schizophrenia through the National As- 


sociation for Mental Health; the Loyal 
Order of Moose, Rotary, Grange, Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and many many 
other organizations which have thrown 
their support behind the fight against 
mental illness. 

These—all of these—are the signs that 
the skeleton of mental illness is at last 
out of the closet. 

We know that we cannot rely on the 
momentum of this support and interest. 
We know we will have to continue to 
sell and resell our story, that we will 
have to intensify and expand our organ- 
izational and our public relations activi- 
ties, year after year after year. 

Our national office and some of our 
state and local associations have leaned 
very heavily on the advice of profes- 
sional public relations people in the plan- 
ning of their campaigns. In some in- 
stances — notably that of William H. 
Baumer, formerly public relations chief 
at Johnson and Johnson — public rela- 
tions men have become active in the 
mental health associations and have as- 
sumed leadership roles. It is a worth- 
while and deeply rewarding work, and 
public relations people in cities across 
the nation have much to give to it—much 
both in guidance and enlisting the active 
interest of their associates, especially in 
business and industry. The Nation’s 
Number One Health Problem is a real 
challenge to all public relations men. 
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Community 
Relations Manual 


John T. McCarty of General Electric 
has compiled an eminently useful man- 
ual of the community relations philos- 
ophy and practice of U. S. industry. It 
has been published by the Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc., 1231 Twenty- 
fourth Street, N. W., Washington 7, 
D. C., at $12.50 a copy. Any business 
organization, no matter how elaborate 
or well established its community rela- 
tions program might be, would do well 
to review this manual, for it is an ency- 
clopedia of some of the best thought 
and action in this important area of pub- 
lic relations. 

Mr. McCarty’s manual suggests no 
startling new approach to industry’s 
effort to be a good neighbor. That is not 
its purpose. But, for the public rela- 
tions man who would evaluate his prin- 
ciples and programs against those of 
recognized leaders in the field, here is a 
valuable addition to the literature of the 
profession. 

Defining plant community relations 
as “90 per cent being a good employer 


and good community neighbor, and 10 
per cent telling about it,” the manual 
says most community relations programs 
are based on a 3-point formula: 


(1) LIVE RIGHT—treat employees 
fairly and humanely, pay good 
wages, provide employee benefits, 
contribute fairly to charities, etc. 


(2) TELL EMPLOYEES ABOUT IT 
—keep information channels 
open; tell employees about com- 
pany aims, plans, objectives, prob- 
lems, etc. 


(3) TELL THE COMMUNITY 
ABOUT THE COMPANY—in- 
form community on company 
plans, aims, objectives, problems. 
Show neighbors what company 
does for community, etc. 


The manual reports the objectives 
which various companies have enunci- 
ated for community relations programs, 
and outlines their means for accomplish- 
ing stated goals. Starting with a discus- 
sion of how to determine the commu- 
nity’s attitude toward industrial plants, 
the manual covers in detail the tech- 
niques for interpreting the company to 
the community. This includes the han- 


dling of news through the press, radio, 
and TV; development of company radio 
and TV programs for local stations; 
community newspaper advertising; mail- 
ings to civic thought leaders; a speakers’ 
bureau; participation in community fund 
drives; special events such as opening a 
new plant; and programs for particular 
groups like the clergy, educators, and 
physicians. 

Each of these areas is given a thor- 
ough “how to” treatment in addition to 
a statement of principles. Such details 
as a minute-by-minute schedule for a 
Business-Educator’s day at a plant, and 
the correct style for an invitation to a 
press conference, typify the exhaustive 
detail and careful documentation found 
in this manual. 

The concluding section deals with 
cooperation among various industrial 
firms within a community in organizing 
an effective program to build a better 
understanding of the operation of busi- 
ness and the free market economy. 
Again, the author cites chapter and verse 
on the experiences of a range of com- 
munity programs. 

In sum, Mr. McCarty has rendered 
a distinct service to public relations by 
preparing an up-to-date textbook on 
community relations. 
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PROFESSIONAL PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS AND POLITICAL POWER, 
by Stanley Kelley, Jr. Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins Press. $4.50. 


Reviewed by 
ARTHUR NEWMYER, JR. 
Partner, Newmyer Associates 
Washington, D.C. 


This being an election year, Dr. Kel- 
ley’s book is most timely, a valuable 
addition to several recently published 
penetrating analyses of the changing 
American political and social scene. Al- 
though obviously written for a much 
broader audience, Dr. Kelley’s study 
will be of particular interest to public 
relations practitioners. In the words of 
the author, “The central concern of this 
book is the public relations man—his 
role in contemporary American politics 
and the consequences of his activities 
for our political life.” 

Dr. Kelley is a research fellow of the 
Brookings Institution, where he has been 
associated since obtaining his Ph.D. at 
Johns Hopkins University. He uses a re- 
search man’s approach to his subject. 

The bulk of the book is comprised of 
a series of case studies concerning the 
role of public relations in selected re- 
cent political campaigns. The case 
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studies are quite interesting, particularly 
for those of us (like this reviewer) who 
observed these campaigns “from a dis- 
tance” while they were under way, but 
not being personally active in any of 
them, did not appreciate the detailed 
background. However, as might be ex- 
pected from this method of presenta- 
tion, the truly thought-provoking as- 
pects of the book are in the final pages, 
when the author presents the conclu- 
sions drawn from his analyses. 

Dr. Kelley’s opening chapter sum- 
marizes the development of public rela- 
tions in both business and government 
during the Twentieth Century. This his- 
torical tracing is accompanied by a sim- 
ilar precis of the public relations man in 
party politics during approximately the 
same period. 

He then turns to his first case history, 
the role of the Whitaker and Baxter 
firm, Campaigns, Inc., in California 
politics. This is followed by an analysis 
of the American Medical Association’s 
educational effort, also guided by Whit- 
aker and Baxter, against President 
Truman’s proposals for national health 
insurance. The third case study describes 
the 1950 Senate race in Maryland, when 
John Marshall Butler, in his first attempt 
to gain elected office, defeated veteran 
Senator Millard E. Tydings, and the 
role of Jon M. Jonkel, Senator Butler’s 
public relations adviser, in that effort. 
The last case study, comprising two 
chapters, discusses both Republican and 
Democratic public relations activities 
during the 1952 presidential campaign. 
The first three case studies are quite 
penetrating. Because of the scope of ac- 
tivity involved, Dr. Kelley’s treatment 
of the presidential contest is necessarily 
less detailed. 

From these case studies, Dr. Kelley 
concludes that the public relations man 
has achieved political prominence and 
this condition is “not a transient phe- 
nomenon.” The development of mass 
communications media, and the prob- 
lem of achieving maximum impact 
within the limits of campaign budgets, 
has furthered the role of public relations 
specialists, he points out. 

Dr. Kelley notes that while public 


relations people are becoming more im- 
portant in political campaigning, another 
“skill group,” the political boss, is be- 
coming less important. He discusses the 
growing importance of the public rela- 
tions man in formulating political policy. 
And he points to a number of broad 
implications of such a trend. 

In introducing this phase of his topic, 
Dr. Kelley notes, “Historically, develop- 
ing political techniques have modified 
profoundly the practical effect of our 
institutions of government. There is 
every reason to believe that those tech- 
niques involved in political public rela- 
tions will be no exception to the rule.” 

Thoughtful views of qualified observ- 
ers on such a matter obviously merit 
careful consideration, for they imply 
vast social responsibilities for public re- 
lations practitioners. 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT, by Herman E. Krooss. New 
York, Prentice-Hall. $8.00. 


Reviewed by N. W. ALDRICH 
Director of Public Relations 
Utah Copper Division 
Kennecott Copper Corporation 


The new volume “American Eco- 
nomic Development” by New York 
University’s Herman E. Krooss is an 
interesting departure from orthodox eco- 
nomic writing. Done in an easy-to-read 
style, the book also uses the topical ap- 
proach rather than chronological dis- 
cussion. 

Economics is generally considered a 
dry subject, but Mr. Krooss’s writing 
style coupled with a topical approach 
makes for easy and interesting reading. 
A third attribute is the author’s coverage 
of significant developments without re- 
porting a myriad of details as is some- 
times found in economic treatises. As a 
result the reader receives an over-all 
view of the more significant develop- 
ments in America’s economic history. 

The author also attempts to confine 
himself to economic history and to ex- 
clude geographical, political, social and 
other factors except as they have an im- 
portant relationship to economic devel- 
opments. 

The volume contains general but well- 
written outlines of the evolution of trade 
unionism, labor as a producer and con- 
sumer, capital accumulation, contribu- 
tions of business enterprises to the 
American economy and other related 
subjects as discussed primarily from the 
economic aspect. 
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The Chief Beneficiary 


“I recall that some years ago, one of 
the song-hits on Broadway was a gay 
and cynical little ditty entitled: ‘Dia- 
monds Are a Girl’s Best Friend.’ I can- 
not vouch for the theme of the song, of 
course, because it occurs to me that 
even diamonds may leave something to 
be desired—especially on cold nights. 
But of one thing, I have no doubt what- 
ever—that in the economic sense, at 
least, the working man can never hope 
to find a better friend than a profit in 
the company for which he works. 

“In fact, if we will look realistically 
for a moment at this industrial society 
of ours, and if we ask ourselves who, 
among all of our people, is the principal 
beneficiary of the profits that we earn, 
we find that the answer unquestionably 
is: “The Working Man.’ ” 

—ROGER M. BLOUGH, Chairman of 
the Board, U. S. Steel, before Invest- 
ment Bankers Association, White Sul- 
phur Springs, West Virginia, May 18, 
1956 


The Essential Ingredient 


“In our great concern with things and 
dollars, with facts, figures, estimates, 
and potentials, in our preoccupation with 
plans, we sometimes forget the essential 
ingredient, people. In our devotion to 
molecules we may forget men.” 

—JOHN R. HOOVER, Chairman of the 
Board, Manufacturing Chemists’ Asso- 
ciation; President, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, before Commer- 
cial Chemical Development Associa- 
tion, March 8, 1956 


Real Fame of Our Age 


“We have learned, in the course of 
our growth, that it is not necessary for 
some people to be poor so that others 
can be rich, any more than it is neces- 
sary for some nations to be poor so that 
others can flourish. We know, in fact, 
that we shall never again be comfortable 
as long as there is desperate want in the 
world. This has prompted Historian 
Arnold Toynbee to predict the 20th 
Century will be remembered not for 
the conquest of disease, or for splitting 


And | Quote... 


Excerpts from significant comments 


in the public relations field 


the atom, but for ‘having been the first 
age since the dawn of civilization . 
in which people dared to think it prac- 
ticable to make the benefits of civiliza- 
tion available for the whole human 
race.’ ” 
—G. KEITH FUNSTON, President, New 
York Stock Exchange, at World Affairs 


Council of Philadelphia, January 13, 
1956 


Marx Would Be Surprised 


“With the expansion of our economy 
we are creating for all people a degree 
of security . . . which would have made 
Karl Marx burn the manuscript for ‘Das 
Kapital’ and begin all over again.” 

—JOHN M. OLIN, Chairman, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
at Blackburn College, Carlinville, 
Illinois (FORTUNE, July, 1956) 


The Key Point 


“Those who still think of our occupa- 
tion in terms of ballyhoo and manipula- 
tion—and there are still a few—have 
missed a key point. Public relations in 
business has reached the stature of a 
profession not as talent for hire but as 
an implementation of management con- 
cerned with doing its job better. Its tech- 
niques, valuable as they may be, are less 
important than its principles.” 

—DR. W. J. McGILL, General Manager, 
Industrial and Public Relations, and 
director of Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana), at University of Minnesota 
Public Relations Forum, October 27, 
1955 


The Measure of the Task 
“We shall not be able to reach the 


sound judgments that are so urgent un- - 


less we have an informed and alert pub- 
lic opinion, unless our information is 
good. 

“There are disturbing reports about 
the state of our information, reports that 
three out of ten voters are unaware of 
almost every major problem in foreign 
affairs and that only 25 out of every 
100 voters can be considered even rea- 
sonably well-informed. 

“That is a measure of the task that 
we confront—we, the custodians of the 


printed word. For an informed opinion 
is a weapon without which we cannot 
be truly armed, a torch without which 
we cannot find our way through the 
darkness.” 
—LESTER MARKEL, Sunday Editor, 
NEW YORK TIMES, before Third 
National Editor-Educator Confer- 
ence, New York, February 23, 1956 


Qualities of the Businessman 

“A businessman needs a careful and 
well-planned professional training. He 
needs a mind always alert to under- 
stand and follow the evolution of eco- 
nomic facts, to transact business with a 
happy outcome, to foresee peoples’ re- 
actions as well as their psychology, all 
of which at times have such great bear- 
ing upon the play of exchange. 

“Strong moral qualities are no less 
indispensable: courage in times of crisis, 
perseverance in overcoming apathy and 
lack of understanding, willingness to try 
new formulae and methods of operation, 
to grasp and make the utmost use of all 
opportunities for good success. You 
thus deserve the esteem and considera- 
tion of everyone by putting these qual- 
ities at the service of the national com- 
munity.” 

—HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XII 
before members of the Italian Con- 


federation of Commerce, February 
17, 1956 


On Admitting Mistakes 

“We're all human. We all make mis- 
takes. And most of us are reluctant to 
admit them.” 

. It’s good public relations on oc- 
casion, to make the mistake known— 
it’s a form of assuring people that it 
won't happen again.” 

—PROGRESSIVE GROCER, March, 1956 
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Southwest 


THE GAIN ORGANIZATION, ING. 
Public Relations 
3906 LEMMON AVENUE DALLAS 109, TEXAS 
LOcan 7487 + LOcan 8751 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COUNSELLORS 


Ketchum, Inc. 


36 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN 
REGIONAL AND 

NATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
500 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
Johnston Building 
CHARLOTTE 2, N. C. 


Weston Smith Associates 


Send for Booklet: 
Financial Public Relations and 
Investment Community Liaison 


33 Rector Street, New York 6 
HAnover 2-8160 


ROBERT D. ECKHOUSE 
& ASSOCIATES 


Public Relations 
175 Fifth Avenue New York City 10 
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OUR SPECIALTY IS 


Financial Public Relations & 
Share Owner Communications 


GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 


TV’s Sorriest 


Commercials 


Continued from Page 9 


that the mother protects the child. The 
commercial then develops the idea that 
XYZ toothpaste protects against tooth 
decay. In this instance, the illustrative 
device helps communicate the basic ar- 
gument for using the dentifrice: protec- 
tion. 

Corporate commercials oftentimes use 
visualization to tell the story—but fail 
to visualize the important arguments in 
the commercial. Highly effective corpo- 
rate commercials dramatize a “progress” 
story. The viewer is shown the problem 
that needed to be solved; he is then 
shown how the individual company, 
through research, solved successfully the 
particular problem. One corporate man- 
ufacturer was able to show how, through 
research experiments, electrically heated 
flying suits were developed as a result of 
research done on electric blankets. 

An approach which is highly success- 
ful on television is that of the “problem- 
solution route.” 

The commercial lead-in, the video por- 
trays a problem which the product 
solves. There are many examples of this 
in appliances. A woman is shown de- 
frosting an old-fashioned ice box; the 
next visual portion shows the new refrig- 
erator which requires no defrosting. 

A headache commercial begins by il- 
lustrating visually in the opening twenty 
seconds of the commercial how a head- 
ache strikes and causes pain; the product 
immediately comes in to show how the 
problem is taken care of with the use of 
XYZ aspirin. Or another instance: a 
woman is shown lugging around the 
room an old-fashioned “tug-and-lug 
cleaner”; the next portion of the com- 
mercial shows the new “roll-around 
cleaner” which eliminates the problem 
of lugging the cleaner throughout the 
household. 

The power of such an approach is ob- 
vious: it permits the viewer to identify 
with the situation being shown. Secondly, 
the visual portion explains a specific rea- 
son why the product can be of help to 
the viewer. 

Demonstration of specific brand ad- 
vantage is another way wherein the video 
can be made to work in communicating 
specific arguments. Oftentimes this tech- 


| nique employs the “before-and-after ap- 


| | proach.” A leading hand lotion advertiser 


Continued on Page 28 
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What I’ve Said 


Continued from Page 16 


The famous Washington correspond- 
ent, Paul Mallon, summed up his phi- 
losophy this way: “In covering the daily 
developments of the world I have had 
to interview and gain the opinions of 
all classes of people without exception. 
I found that no story could be effec- 
tively written about them unless there 
was deep understanding. I developed 
the habit of thinking of the other person 
until it has become a part of me.” 

I had the good fortune to spend an 
afternoon with Arthur Godfrey. I asked 
him how he accounted for the tre- 
mendous following he has acquired. 
Millions of people feel they know him 
intimately. He answered simply that he 
was always honest with them, and talked 
their language. “I know how they feel,” 
he continued, “I try to talk to the fel- 
low out there who is making a weekly 
salary, paying rent, paying for a car, 
and bringing up a family. I’m interested 
in him, and I guess that’s why he is in- 
terested in me.” 

But these are all famous people. Does 
this gift of understanding work with 
plain folk like you and me? 

Well, there is a plaque in the Pennsyl- 
vania Station in New York. It is the 
only memorial in that famous crossroad 
of world travelers. You would imagine 
it was dedicated to some distinguished 


figure in science or the arts. It wasn’t. 
This is what it says: 


Friend to Mankind 
WILLIAM H. EGAN 
1910 Station Master 1943 


Beloved by all who journeyed 
through this station, by all who 
served its millions of patrons, de- 
voted guardian to the lonely way- 
farer, to presidents, princes and 
prima donnas. The lowly and the 
celebrated in all walks of life were 
proud to know him. 


HE LOVED PEOPLE 
THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Now go back and re-read the title. It 
holds the deepest secret of human rela- 
tionships. Why? Because it is evidence 
that two human beings have arrived at 
a common judgment. Thousands of 
varied experiences have converged and 
a common denominator has been sensed. 
So to make your public relations human 
relations remember that man is not a 
logical animal but a psychological ani- 
mal. And more frequently he will act in 
terms of what he believes to be true than 
on any logical basis. 

Never forget that it is psychologically 
impossible for a man to dismiss his ex- 
perience. It is as much a part of him 
as his heart. It is as natural to him as 
his breathing and he regards his experi- 
ence as universal truths. If you show 
respect for his thinking you are talking 
to him in terms of his heart. You are 
telling him “what he was just thinking.” 


Classified 
Advertising 


When answering advertisements, please 
address as follows: Box number PUBLIC 
RELATIONS JOURNAL, 2 West 46th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. RATES: “Po- 
sition Wanted” $1.00 per line, 5-line 
minimum; “Help Wanted” $2.00 per line, 
5-line minimum. Payable in advance. 


(Deadline for copy is 10th of month pre- 
ceding date of publication.) 


Positions Wanted 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR 
Ten years’ proven record ability all media, 
seeking permanent growth opportunity, top 
spot. BOX TK-8. 


Highly versatile Manhattan PR man desires 
new position in New York or other large 
city, utilizing reporting and re-write experi- 
ence on best Manhattan dailies; advertising. 
sales, and 10 years commercial PR with top 
organizations. Job should require mature 
strategy and judgment, plus unusual news 
sense. For resumé: BOX PS-8. 


Help Wanted 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Man with 3 to 5 years of 
journalistic experience in in- 
dustry or newspapers required 
for permanent positions in 
corporate press relations or in 
employee information serv- 
ices. National manufacturer 
located in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Send details to BOX 
PW-8. 


Twelfth in a Series 


HARLEY V. MacNAMARA 


President 
National Tea Company 


LIKE MOST 
“Newsworthy” 
BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 

MR. MacNAMARA’S 
LATEST 
BUSINESS 
PORTRAIT 

IS BY... 


| Jean 


Phot h 
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TV’s Sorriest 


Commercials 


Continued from Page 26 


shows a woman’s hands before the appli- 
cation of the product; then it shows what 
happens after the application of the 
product. “Before-and-after” treatments 
are highly effective in terms of register- 
ing specific sales ideas. 

Another successful form of demon- 
stration is to show “how the product 
works” and relate this to “what the prod- 
uct does”—in as dramatic a way as pos- 
sible. A washer manufacturer shows that 
his washer eliminates dirt, soap and 
scum. The execution shows how the flow 
of water removes the dirt found in the 
clothes because of a special filter which 
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BACON gets CLIPPINGS 


@ Make sure you get all published 
items about your or your client’s 
business each month. Bacon’s 
Clipping Bureau regularly clips over 
3,240 publications for over 1,000 
clients. Approximately 100,000 
clippings sent out per month, from 
business, farm and consumer pub- 
lications. An invaluable service to 
ad managers, agencies, publicity 
and public relations men, research- 
ers and others. Write for free 
booklet No. 55, “Magazine Clippings 
Aid Business.” 


Two new books to help you 
handle publicity more 


effectively 


BACON'S 1956 PUBLICITY CHECKER 


Coded by editors. Shows publicity 
used in 3,240 business, farm and 
consumer magazines in 99 market 
groups. Invaluable for making re- 
lease lists — assures sending each 
editor material desired. Spiral 
bound fabricoid, 6%” x 942” — 
256 pages. $15.00. Sent on approval. 


BACON'S ALL-NEW PUBLICITY HANDBOOK 


How to plan publicity using 14 basic 
ape. Help on release lists, writing, 
photos, budgeting and checking 
results. 37 illustrations, 6 case 
studies. 544” x 84%4”— 128 pages. 
$2.00—Sent on approval. 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 


343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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“filters out” the ingredients found in the 
wash. 


There have been examples of highly 
effective commercials which have used 
no “audio” at all. One soap manufacturer 
decided to tell the story of “protection 
against odor” with a pantomime treat- 
ment. People were shown in situations 
which suggested a need for the product. 
A visual demonstration then showed how 
the product solved the particular prob- 
lem—all this with no reference to sound 
whatsoever. 

It can be argued and supported by 
objective demonstrations that pictures 
can frequently communicate ideas and 
set a tone that words cannot duplicate. 

Television commercials, in many in- 
stances, are still being written for radio; 
not for television. Many communicators 
prepare commercials from the audio 
side—that is, write the words—then fit 
pictures to words. The objective evidence 
suggests that a more effective approach 
is: determine what portions of your sell- 
ing argument you can visualize—then fit 
words to pictures. 

In the development of a language of 
pictures liberal portions of both humility 
and confidence are required. Pictures 
have complex nuances and overtones, 
and great artistry is called for to create 
the right illustration and account for its 
communicating power. 

Some communicators are overawed by 
the complexity of this problem. “How 
do you illustrate taste?” is a question 
thought to clinch the argument that taste 
can’t be illustrated. But our files are filled 
with tests that show how some creative 
person solved the supposedly unsolvable. 
We are almost around to the belief that 
any idea can be illustrated if enough 
creative imagination is applied to it. 

Words will always be primary vehicles 
of communication, but now that elec- 
tronic science has given us new ways to 
transmit pictures a great new opportunity 
is afforded to reach and impress a mes- 
sage on the minds of millions of viewers. 


Fund Raising 
Course To Be 
Offered by CU 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, will offer a course in “Educational 
Promotion and Fund Raising” in the 
1956-57 winter session beginning Sep- 
tember 27. 

Given by the college’s Department 
of Educational Administration, the 
course is believed to be the first attempt 
by a graduate school to provide profes- 
sional training for educational fund- 
raisers. 

The course will be a theoretical and 
practical treatment of the basic princi- 
ples and purposes of educational pro- 
motion and fund raising and will discuss 
the roles of specialists, trustees, general 
administrators and faculties; organiza- 
tion and staffing; methods and tech- 
niques, and reporting and evaluation. 

While emphasis will be placed on the 
problems of higher education, the im- 
plications of these topics for other in- 
stitutions and agencies, public and pri- 
vate, will be considered. 


The instructor of the course will be 
Dr. Abel A. Hanson, who has been di- 
rector of the Teachers College develop- 
ment program since 1948. 

The course is designed primarily for 
the following: those who expect to enter 
the field of the administration of higher 
education; persons who wish to become 
fund raisers, general secretaries or vice- 
presidents in charge of development at 
colleges; junior executives who work for 
commercial fund raisers; faculty mem- 
bers who wish to contribute to their own 
programs at colleges or universities. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the General Secretary, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 525 West 
120th Street, New York 27, N. Y. 


Answers to Vice President Quiz: 


1920—Calvin Coolidge (R); F. D. Roosevelt (D) 
1924—Charles G. Dawes (R);C. W. Bryan (D) 
1928—Charles Curtis (R); Joseph Robinson (D) 

1932—John Garner (D); Charles Curtis (R) 
1936—John Garner (D); Frank Knox (R) 
1940—Henry Wallace (D); Charles McNary (R) 
1944—Harry Truman (D); John Bricker (R) 
1948—Alben Barkley (D); Earl Warren (R) 
1952—Richard Nixon (R); John Sparkman (D) 
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... that’s the number of Annual Reports we produced last 


year for more than fifty leading American corporations. 


ARROW PRESS, INC. 


i. the current year Arrow printed Annual 


Reports for 


the largest automobile company in the world 
the largest oil company in the world 

the largest steel company in the world 

one of the largest railroad companies 


the second largest life insurance company 


To serve these leaders in American industry and 
to meet their requirements for fast, dependable 
delivery, Arrow has invested more than a million 
and a half dollars in the newest, most modern and 
most efficient press equipment. Our expanded 
facilities include a battery of eight 2-color presses 
and five 5-color presses—the largest 5-color oper- 
ation in New York—~and the only completely new 


large letterpress plant in the East. 


WILLIAM E. RUDGE’S SONS 


earing one of the most honored names in the 
graphic arts and with an eighty-year background, 
William E. Rudge’s Sons leads in creative printing 


executed to the most exacting standards. 


Year after year its skilled writers, designers, artists 
and craftsmen produce many outstanding Annual 
Reports as well as company histories, brochures 
and other public relations material which convey 
the personality and spirit of prominent corpora- 


tions in many diversified lines of business. 


Those whom we are privileged to serve include 
leaders in manufacturing, utilities, chain stores, 
chemical, electrical, pharmaceutical, tobacco, 


paper, mining, foods and finance. 


ARROW and RUDGE, now together in a single corporate structure, 


offer a limited number of corporations a well-rounded service in the 


creation and production of Annual Reports, with the privilege of 


utilizing only such part of our service as their requirements call for. 


ARROW PRESS, INC. 


636 Eleventh Avenue 
New York 36, New York 
Telephone CIrcle 6-6890 


WILLIAM E. RUDGE’S SONS 
130 Cedar Street - 

New York 6, New York. 
Telephone BArclay 7-7 300 


AN INTEGRATED PRINTING and CREATIVE SERVICE ORGANIZATION 
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Do you have 
something to sell... 
or a story to tell... 
through 


Public Relations Executives ? 


Then... 


Remember, your company’s exhibit can do both in 
Milwaukee at the 9th National Conference of the 
Public Relations Society of America, November 26- 


28, 1956. We have a few booths left — return your 


space reservation now ! 


Please reserve space for me at the 9th Conference and send me additional information on booths that 
are available. 


Return to: Conference Exhibits, Public Relations Society of America, Inc. 


2 West 46th St. © New York 36, New York 
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